yo        EFFICIENT MARKETING FOR AGRICULTURE
these quality products into their respective uniform grades. Some of the most striking examples of how farmers have captured new markets and stimulated old ones are shown in the experience of both New Zealandl and Danish producers of butter2 and Danish producers of bacon.3 The various large federated fruit and nut growers' organizations of California have more recently demonstrated the virtues of following the policy of producing quality goods and efficiently grading them.
The farmers, whose products are transmitted through a marketing system which at all stages complies with these characteristics of buyers, are bound to receive remunerative prices so long as they do not over supply their markets. Under no circumstances can producers of any product obtain a remunerative price if they grow more than consumers want at that price. While overproduction is properly blamed as a cause for poor prices, the real reason for low prices is more often underconsumption. Faults in the marketing system are direct causes of such underconsumption. Short-sightedness in marketing which results in failure to develop comprehensive systems of distribution readily explains why marketing does not more completely overcome- so-called underconsumption by adjusting the kind, quantity, and quality of products grown to the needs and desires of consumers.
To adjust production to consumption requires knowledge on the part of farmers as to the commodities for which consumers will pay good prices. This necessitates two things. First, information must pass from consumers to farmers through a marketing system which records prices that indicate distinctly the degree of preference which consumers have for various kinds and grades of products. Second, consumers must be made aware of the fact that products conforming to
1 Hoard's Dairyman, Vol. L, No. 16, p. 481.
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